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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Ribot, 1 Professor 
at the College de France, Editor of the Revue Philosophique . 
"The Contemporary Science Series." London: Walter 
Scott, Limited, 1897; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. xix + 455. Si. 25. 

This volume represents a highly laudable attempt to read order 
and continuity into the most chaotic and baffling of all psychic proc- 
esses. Although M. Ribot possesses in full measure the distinctly 
Gallic freshness and lucidity of exposition, which always carries with 
it an air of novelty, the professional psychologist will nevertheless 
find here little that is radically new. Indeed, as applied to the coarser 
emotions, the fundamental thesis of the book was long ago rendered 
familiar by James and Lange. This, however, should in no wise 
detract from the credit due for the scholarly manner in which M. 
Ribot has marshaled his vast array of facts, and the suggestive ingenu- 
ity with which he has sought to trace in them the steady progress 
of evolution. 

It will be strange if M. Ribot's doctrine does not strike some of 
his lay readers as startling and even shocking. The assertion that 
our emotions and feelings, to which we ordinarily ascribe the most 
intimately personal and spiritual character, are in reality the mani- 
festations of the lowest and distinctly vegetative part of our animal 
nature, is likely to appear as a peculiarly insidious and repellent form 
of materialism.' Now modern psychology has become accustomed to 
being anathematized as materialistic and has somewhat lost interest in 
denying the charge. The dominant psychological tendency is cer- 

1 Being a translation from the French, Psychologic ties Sentiments, Paris, 1896. Of 
this fact, nowhere mentioned in the book, it would seem that the English publishers 
might properly have informed their readers. 

* Much ambiguity attaches to the use of the word " feeling." In its narrower psy- 
chological meaning, which is the one employed here, it applies to the agreeable or 
disagreeable aspect of any state of consciousness. In its wider use it is often almost 
synonymous with consciousness or thought, as in the expression " a feeling of obliga- 
tion." The narrower use may be illustrated by the experience of an agreeable sound, 
the agreeableness constituting the feeling. 
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tainly toward a closer union with physiology, and the most definite 
expression of this tendency is probably embodied in the principle that 
the only self about which we can hope to obtain trustworthy knowl- 
edge is psycho-physical, a mind-and-body self. Let it not be forgotten 
that, whatever this doctrine may involve, even though it be so extreme 
a statement as the one just quoted from M. Ribot, it is still very far 
from what metaphysicians mean by materialism. To say that mind is 
merely a bi-product of the processes going on in matter is one thing. 
To say that our conscious experiences occur in connection with certain 
physiological events, without some reference to which they cannot be 
fully understood, is quite another thing. One position results in the apo- 
theosis of matter. The other simply recognizes one of the most obvious 
of all facts, and proceeds without more ado to employ it wherever possi- 
ble for the furtherance of knowledge. M. Ribot, adopting the habit of 
psychologists, conceives his proper business narrowly, and with no imme- 
diate concern for either the ethical or metaphysical implications of his 
doctrine, be they materialistic, idealistic, or what you will. Sketched 
in rudest outlines, his book runs as follows, always keeping close to 
its main problem — the verifiable facts and principles concerning the 
nature and development of the emotions. 

The lowest forms of organisms manifest distinctly the two antago- 
nistic tendencies of attraction and repulsion in the presence of certain 
substances. These rudimentary activities are the expressions of what 
Ribot calls organic sensibility, and constitute the forerunners of the 
first and vaguest forms of conscious experience, i. e., the feelings of 
pleasure and pain. Feeling, in our author's opinion, therefore, 
unquestionably antedates the appearance of the most embryonic 
intellective or cognitive processes. It is the internal conscious counter- 
part, the interpreter, so to speak, of the general welfare of the organ- 
ism, reporting with pleasurable states when health and prosperity 
are experienced, with pain when disaster, great or small, supervenes. 
Never do the feelings alone and unassisted bring news of the outside, 
objective world. That is the sphere of sensation and perception. 
But before sensation and the intellective processes make themselves 
apparent — either in the race or in the individual — we meet in the 
evolving life of feeling with the "primitive emotions," which Ribot 
describes as the equivalents in the affective life of the perceptions 
among the cognitive processes. That is to say, emotion is "a complex 
synthetic state essentially made up of produced or arrested movements, 
of organic modifications (in circulation, respiration, etc.), of an agree- 
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able or painful or mixed state of consciousness peculiar to each emo- 
tion. It is a phenomenon of sudden appearance and limited duration ; 
it is always related to the preservation of the individual or the species 
— directly as regards primitive emotions, indirectly as regards derived 
emotions." 3 

Of these primitive emotions, from which, in connection with vari- 
ous intellective elements, the complex emotions are developed, there 
are five — fear, anger, affection, egoistic emotion, occurring in several 
forms, and sexual emotion. These emotions all retain evidences of 
the pleasurable and painful states from which they have sprung, but 
the tendency of emotion is always to particularize and establish defi- 
nite reactions in response to the specific needs of the individual or the 
race, whereas mere pleasure and pain tend toward vague general activ- 
ities. The examination of these primitive emotions is made to lay 
bare, so far as possible, their actual origin in biological needs of one 
and another kind, their psychological and physiological characteristics, 
and, lastly, their abnormal or morbid developments. This is followed 
by an investigation of the more complex emotional conditions, such 
as the social, religious, and aesthetic sentiments, in connection with 
which M. Ribot introduces much interesting anthropological material. 
Lastly, the decay of the affective life is traced as it occurs under the 
conditions of progressive dementia and senility. As might be 
expected, the first emotions to disappear are those of greatest com- 
plexity, which are taken on relatively late, both as regards the race and 
the individual, while those which have been called primitive remain 
almost to the end as the companions of a merely vegetative form of 
existence. 

In his radical severance of feeling from the intellective processes 
M. Ribot deliberately opposes himself to the opinion of a considerable 
number of the most distinguished psychologists, and it is at this 
point, therefore, that his book is likely to enlist most of criticism. 
The facts which he adduces in support of the historical primacy of 
feeling and its consequent separability from the cognitive states 
demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt the exceedingly vague 
and inchoate conditions characterizing primitive consciousness. But 
they fail with equal certainty to afford absolutely conclusive proof of 
what M. Ribot affirms, nor does he appear to appreciate quite fully 
and accurately the doctrine which he combats. Oddly enough, this 
psychological dualism is combined with a view of the interrelations of 

3 P. 12. 
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mind and body which, so far as we can judge from casual references, 
is essentially a positivistic monism. 

James Rowland Angell. 



Vedanta Philosophy : Lectures by the Swami Vivekananda on 
Raja Yoga and Other Subjects. Copyrighted by Weed- 
Parsons Printing Co., 1897. New York: Henry J. Van 
Haagen, 1267 Broadway, Agent for the United States. Pp. 
392, 8vo. 

Of the 392 pages in this volume, 254 are reproduced without 
change from the volume noticed by us, Vol. II, pp. 402-5, of this Journal. 
The remaining 138 pages contain three lectures — the first on immor- 
tality, the second on Bhakti, or devotion, and the third on Para- 
Bhakti, or supreme devotion. There is no attempt to explain the 
Vedanta philosophy. This is the more to be regretted as there are 
two very distinct schools of the Vedanta philosophy, followers of the 
two great commentators, Sankara and Ramanuja — the one system 
being an extreme pantheism, the other a species of theism. The 
Swami quotes from both, as if a follower of both. 

His lecture on " Immortality" is characterized by the same vague- 
ness. His immortality is not defined. The steps by which he ascends 
to his conclusions are wordy, and the argument obscure. These seem 
to be the leading steps: First, all is "a continuous change," a never- 
ceasing circle or cycle of change — birth, growth, development, decay, 
death, birth, growth, etc. — true of man, beast, and tree, yea of all 
nature, animate and inanimate — one substance, one life. "The 
seed is becoming the plant." "It is the father that becomes the 
child." 

The next step is that everything is indestructible. In one sense the 
body is immortal. The same combination of the dice ever recurs again 
and again ; if perstistently thrown, it will do so through all eternity. 
"Even the combination of physical forms is eternally repeated," as 
illustrated by the Chicago Ferris wheel with its ever-recurring loads of 
passengers. For " everything is in a circle, because a straight line, 
infinitely produced, becomes a circle." 

The third step is simple enough : all souls and bodies belong to 
the cosmic life. It originated in God. The circle must be completed. 
Ergo, back to God we all must go. 

Then everything that is a compound must sooner or later get back 



